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The contribution which this volume makes to social science and 
philosophy will be readily recognized by sociologists. Its service is 
not so much that it presents new views — although in the ethical dis- 
cussions, especially, these are by no means lacking — but rather that it 
renders more precise and systematic conceptions made familiar by 
Mackenzie, De Greef, Tarde, and others. The point of view of per- 
sonal genesis is shown to be a most valuable aid in social interpreta- 
tion. The general conclusion is open to the criticism that society is 
resolved into an intangible, psychical entity, with no real physical 
existence. It would be easy to show that thoughts organized in 
society are conditioned by material things, and, transmuted into emo- 
tion and volition, find expression through physical media. 

There are many minor positions which are open to question, but it 
has seemed best in this notice to present a general view of a work 
which cannot fail to take a high place in the rapidly growing literature 
of social psychology. George E. Vincent. 



Conscience et volunte 1 societies. Bibliotheque sociologique inter- 
national. Par J. Novicow. Paris : V. Giard & E. Briere. 
Pp. 380. Broche, 6 frcs. 

This readable volume offers an interesting illustration of the for- 
mal survival of an analogy after it has ceased to be essential to the 
further development of the problem under discussion. Setting out 
with an ingenious completion of Spencer's organic conception, the 
author gradually changes his instrument of interpretation from the 
biological to the psychological. In other words, he could have made 
his exposition quite as effective in terms of imitation, invention, oppo- 
sition, etc., which, as it is, he is compelled to employ in connection 
with his biological descriptions. The best that can be said for M. 
Novicow's consistency is that he has shifted from the analogy of the 
whole organism to that of the single organ, the brain. 

The most valuable part of the discussion is that which relates to 
the 61ite. Whether or not it is worth while to regard the intellectually 
and morally best in society as constituting a collective sensorium, the 
essential service rendered by such a class is clearly and effectively set 
forth. This theory fits admirably into the general system of social 
psychology which gives so important a place to the imitation of social 
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models and the origination of inventions as copies for imitative dif- 
fusion. 

The chapters which deal with the organization of communication, 
the mechanism of social volition, reflex social action, etc., are full of 
interesting concrete illustrations, and contain much of valuable sug- 
gestion and comment. The attempts, however, to reduce to mathe- 
matical precision such problems as, what proportion of the population 
an adequate elite should include, or how long it takes a social volition 
to penetrate the social mass, result in half-admitted failure and leave 
the impression of wasted effort. Throughout the last chapters of the 
book M. Novicow's two hobbies, free trade and international federa- 
tion, canter with loose rein and even the hint of an active spur. 

On the whole, the book must be regarded as an organization of 
somewhat familiar materials, rather than as a distinct contribution to 
the theories being worked out by the psychological school represented 
by Tarde, Durkheim, De Greef, Baldwin, and others. 

George E. Vincent. 



Christian Missions and Social Progress. A Sociological Study of 
Foreign Missions. By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1897. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Pp. 468. 
This volume is the first part of an elaborate discussion of the social 
condition of the peoples among whom Christian missions are sustained, 
and of the social results which are claimed for those missions. It was 
inevitable that discussion should reach this point, and this book is a 
pioneer. The literature of missions is already rich in materials, but it 
has not yet been treated from the standpoint of general culture-his- 
tory. Indeed, the work under examination is not written with scien- 
tific method and purpose ; it is distinctly the plea of an advocate, and 
must so be read. The advocate is well informed, honest, patient, and 
means to be generous to those who are criticised. In the nature of 
the case, where whole nations and races are under view, the chances of 
error are multiplied. It would require minute and encyclopedic 
knowledge of the customs, laws, and sentiments of all mankind to 
verify or test all the numerous statements in this volume. The vices 
of the non-Christian races are described in two hundred and eighty 
pages, a long, tragic, and pitiful catalogue of the demonic side of 



